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thing of the factual basis we possess for carving out
principles from the raw material of life. After all, we
must remember that Karl Marx's massive indictment of
capitalist civilization is largely built on facts made avail-
able to him by investigations undertaken through parlia-
mentary pressure. On any showing, that is a remarkable
fact. Once again, if we compare these habits with the
limited and dubious publicity of Fascist countries, the
contrast is all to the advantage of the parliamentary
system. There is no Fascist country in the world to-day
which makes available to its public opinion truthful
statistics about wages and prices, the number of unem-
ployed and their treatment, the operation of the judicial
System. There is none, either, that permits discussion
even of the results of the half-truths it makes available.
To make the facts known, and to work out principles of
politics which display the meaning of those facts, is aa
achievement it would not be easy to over-estimate.
The House of Commons is, also, a debating assembly.
There has been a tendency in the post-war years to
under-estimate the significance of this function. We are
all of us, in some degree, laudatores femporis acti\ we fall,
easily, into the temper which insists that the great age of
Parliament is the one we just fail to remember. Politi-
cians of the Baldwin epoch say that the House is not
what it was when Mr. Asquith was Prime Minister; and
in Mn Asquith's day they looked back with regret to the
greater days of Gladstone and Disraeli; no doubt some
old member of those days used to sigh for the epoch
when Pitt and Fox crossed swords with one another. The
debates, it is said, are not of the old standard; they are too
dominated by the leaders of the House; they are empty
and mechanical performances because, in ninety-nine
cases out of a hundred, everyone knows what the result is